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“Knowledge is Power.” 
(Continued from page 358.) 

Mungo Park describes the wretched condition of 
the inhabitants of countries in Africa where small 
particles of gold are found in the rivers. Their 
lives were spent in hunting for the gold to exchange 
for useful commodities, instead of raising the com- 
modities themselves; and they were consequently 
poor and miserable, listless and unsteady. Their 
fitful industry had too much of chance mixed up 
with it to afford a certain and general profit. The 
accounts which of late years we have received from 
the gold-diggings of California and Australia exhi- 
bit the same suffering from the same cause. The 
natives of Cape de la Hogue, in Normandy, were 
the most wretched and ferocious people in all 
France, because they depended principally for sup- 
port on the wrecks that were frequent on theft 
coasts. When there were no tempests, they made 
an easy transition from the character of wreckers 
to that of robbers. A benefactor of his species 
taught these unhappy people to collect the marine 
plants, which exist abundantly upor their shores, 
burn them, and dispose of the ashes for the manu- 
facture of soda. They immediately became profit- 
able labourers and exchangers; they obtained a 
property in the general intelligence of civilized life ; 
the capital of society raised them from misery to 
wealth, from being destroyers to being producers. 

The Indians, as we thus see, were poor and 
wretched, because they had no appropriation be- 
yond articles of domestic use ; because they had no 
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tion with that great principle of society which con- 
siders all capital as appropriated. 

At the commencement of the present century, all 
the Indian tribes who were abiding in the territory 
of the United States east of the Mississippi, were in 
the condition which has been described by Tanner. 
The want of resources in the country of the In- 
dians is always so manifest, that whenever the 
United States government through its agent or 
commissioners, assemble together any considerable 
number of Indians for the negotiation of treaties, or 
other purposes, it is absolutely necessary to pro- 
vide for their support and subsistence during the 
continuance of the council, by transporting provi- 
sions from the nearest civilized district. So impro- 
vident are these people, and so neglectful of the 
resources of the country they inhabit, that unless 
this course was adopted by the National Govern- 
ment, the council would be broken up, through im- 
pending starvation. The Indians formerly inhabit- 
ing the territory now occupied by the great North- 
western States, have now vanished from their old 
hunting-grounds. Where they so recently main- 
tained a precarious existence, there are populous 
cities, navigable rivers, roads, railways. The clink 
of the hammer is heard in the forge, and the rush 
of the stream from the mill-dam tells of agriculture 
and commerce. But even the Indians themselves 
have become labourers. A number of the tribes 
have been removed to a large tract of country, 
west of the Mississippi, and have been raised into 
the dignity of cultivators. The Cherokees, the 
Creeks, and the Choctaws, with many smaller 
tribes, now breed cattle instead of hunting martens. 
They have houses in the place of huts; they have 
schools and churches. Instead of being extirpated 
by famine or the sword, they have been adopted 
into the great family of civilized man. 

But this wise and humane arrangement of the 
United States has not wholly removed the Indians 
from the wide regions of North America. In the 
remote interior and in the Hudson’s Bay territories 
the life which Tanner described still goes forward. 
The wants of civilized society—the desire to pos- 
sess the earth—have transported the Indians from 
the banks of the Ohio to the lands watered by the 


property in land, and consequently no cultivation.| Arkansas. The opposite principle has retained them 
Yet even they were not insensible to the import-|on the shores of Hudson’s Bay. ‘They are wanted 
ance of the principle, for the preservation of the|there as hunters, and are not encouraged as culti- 
few advantages that belonged to their course of|vators. They are kept out of the pale of civiliza- 


life. Tanner says, “I have often known a hunter|tion, and are not received within it. 


The rude in- 


leave his traps for many days in the woods, with-|dustry of the Hudson’s Bay Indians is stimulated 
out visiting them, or feeling any anxiety about|by the luxury of Europe into an employ which 
their safety.” The Indians even carried the prin-| would cease to exist if the people became civilized. 1 t 
ciple of appropriation almost to a division of land ;|If agriculture were introduced among them—if|tobacco, telling them at the same time he would 
for each tribe, and sometimes each individual, had|they were to grow corn and keep domestic animals | 
an allotted hunting-ground—imperfectly appro-|—they would cease to be hunters of foxes and|When they brought skins he would buy them, and 
priated, indeed, by the first comer, and often con-|martens, because their wants would be much better|give in exchange such articles as were necessary 
tested with violence by other hunters, but still|supplied by other modes of labour, involving less|for their comfort and subsistence during the winter. 
showing that they approached the limit which|suffering and less uncertainty. As it is, the traders|I was not with the Indians when this talk was held. 
divides the savage from the civilized state, an@jwho want skins do not think of giving the Indians| When it was reported to me, and a share of the 
that, if cultivation were introduced among them,|tools to work the ground and seeds to put in it,|presents offered me, I not only refused to accept 
there would be a division of land, as a matter of|and cows and sheep to breed other cows and sheep.|anything, but reproached the Indians for their 
necessity. The security of individual property is|They avail themselves of the uncivilized state of|pusillanimity in submitting to such terms. They 
the foundation of all social improvement. It isim-|these poor tribes, to render them the principal|had been accustomed for many years to receive 
possible to speak of the productive power of labour|agents in the manufacture of fur, to supply the |erédits in the fall; they were now entirely destitute 


in the civilized state, without viewing it in connec-|luxuries of another hemisphere. But still the ex-|not of clothing merely, but of ammunition, and 
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change which the hunters carry on with the Eu- 
ropean traders, imperfect as it is in all cases, and 
unjust as it is in many, is better for the Indians 
than no exchange; although we fear that ardent 
spirits take away from the Indians the greater 
number of the advantages which would otherwise 
remain with them as exchangers. If the Indians 
had no skins to give to Europe, Europe would have 
no blankets and ammunition to give to them. They 
would obtain their food and clothing by the use of 
the bow alone. They would live entirely from 
hand to mouth. They would have no motive for 
accumulation, because there would be no ex- 
changes; and they would consequently be even 
poorer and more helpless than they are now as 
exchangers of skins. They are suffering from the 
effects of small accumulations and imperfect ex- 
change ; but these are far better than no accumu- 
lation and no exchange. If the course of their in- 
dustry were to be changed by perfect appropria- 
tion—if they were consequently to ‘become cultiva- 
tors and manufacturers, instead of wanderers in 
the woods to hunt for wild and noxious animals— 
they would, in the course of years, have abundance 
of profitable labour, because they would have 
abundance of capital. This is the better lot of 
many of the tribes with whom the government of 
the United States has made a far nobler treaty 
than Penn made with his Indians. As it is, their 
accumulations are so small, that they cannot pro- 
ceed with their own uncertain labour of hunting 
without an advance of capital on the part of the 
traders; and thus, even in the rude tradings of 
these poor Indians, credit, that complicated instru- 
ment of commercial exchange, operates upon the 
direction of their labour. Of course credit would 
not exist at all without appropriation. Their 
rights of property are perfect as far as they go; 
but they are not carried far enough to direct their 
labour into channels which would insure sufficient 
production for the labourers. Their labour is un- 
productive because they have smal] accumulations ; 
—their accumulations are small because they have 
imperfect exchange ;—their exchange is imperfect 
because they have limited appropriation. We may 
illustrate this state of imperfect production by an- 
other passage from Tanner's story : 

“The Hudson’s Bay Company had now no post 
in that part of the country, and the Indians were 
soon made conscious of the advantage which had 
formerly resulted to them from the competition be- 
tween rival trading companies. Mr. Wells, at the 
commencement of winter, called us all together, 
gave the Indians a ten-gallon keg of rum and some 


not credit one of them the value of a sipgle needle. 
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many of them of guns and traps. How were they,|become capitalists, to an extent that would havejhead. And John tells us, that the beast had 


without the accustomed aid from the traders, to 
subsist themselves and their families during the 
ensuing winter ! 
_Mr. Wells, and told him that I was poor, with a 
large family to support by my own exertions; and 


that I must unavoidably suffer, and perhaps perish, 


noless he would give me such a éredit as I had 
always in the fall been accustomed to receive. 


roughly to be gone from his house. 
eight silver beavers, such as are worn by the wo- 
men as ornaments on their dress, and which I had 


purchased the year before at just twice the price 
that was commonly given for a capote;* I laid 


A few days afterward I went to 


He 
would not listen to my representation, and told me 
I then took 


the traders. They must, however, have previously 
established a more perfect appropriation. Each 
must have inclosed his own hunting-ground; and 
each must have raised some food for the mainten- 
ance of his own stock of beavers, foxes, and mar- 
tens. It would be easier, doubtless, to raise the 
food for themselves, and ultimately to exchange 
corn for clothing, instead of furs for clothing. When 
this happens—and it will happen sooner or later, 
unless the remnant of the hunting Indians are ex- 
tirpated by their poverty, which proceeds from their 
imperfect production—Europe must go without the 
brilliant variety of skins which are procured at the 


them before him on the table, and asked him to/|cost of so much labour, accompanied with so much 


give me a capote for them, or retain them as a 


pledge for the payment of the price of the garment, | 


as soon as I could procure the peltries.| He took 
up the ornaments, threw them in my face, and told 
me never to come inside of his house again. The 
cold weather of the winter had not yet set in, and 
I went immediately to my hunting-ground, killed a 
number of moose, and set my wife to make the 
skins into such garments as were best adapted to 
the winter season, and which I now saw we should 
be compelled to substitute for the blankets and 
woolen clothes we had been accustomed to receive 
from the traders.’’ 

This incident at once shows us that the great 
blessing of the vivilized state is its increase of the 
powers of production. Here we see the Indians, 


surrounded on all sides by wild animals whose 
skins might be made into garments, reduced to the 
extremity of distress because the traders refused to 
advance them blankets and other necessaries, to be 
used during the months when they were employed 
ia catching the animals from which they might ob- 


tain the skins. It is easy to see that the Indians 
were a long way removed from the power of mak- 
ing blankets themselves. Before they could reach 
this point, their forests must have been converted 
into pasture-grounds; they must have raised flocks 
of sheep, and learned all the various complicated 
arts, and possessed all the ingenious machinery, for 
converting wool into cloth. By their exchange of 
furs for blankets, they obtained a share in the pro- 
ductiveness of civilization ; they obtained comforta- 
ble clothing with much less labour than they could 
have made it out of the furs. If Tanner had not 
considered the capote which he desired to obtain 
from the traders, better, and less costly, than the 
garment of moose-skins, he would not have carried 
on any exchange of the two articles with the 
traders. The skins of martens and foxes were 
only valuable to the Indians, without exchange, for 
the purpose of sewing together to make covering. 


They had a different value in Europe as articles of 


luxury; and therefore the Indians by exchange 
obtained a greater plenty of superior clothing than 
if they had used the skins themselves. But the 
very nature of the trade, depending upon chance 
supplies, rendered it impossible that they should 
accumulate. They had such pressing need of am- 


munition, traps, and blankets, that the produce of 
the labouryf one hunting season was not more than 
sufficient to procure the commodities which they | 
But sup-| 
posing the Indians could have bred foxes and| 


required to consume in the same season. 


wretchedness, because the labour is so unproduc- 
tive to the labourers. When the ladies of Europe 
and the United States are compelled to wear capes 
of rabbits’ fur instead of sables, and when the hair 
of the beaver ceases to be employed in the manu- 
facture of our hats, the wooded regions of Hudson’s 
Bay will have been cleared—the fur-bearing ani- 
mals will have perished—corn will be growing in 
\the forest and the marsh—the inhabitants will be 
building houses instead of trapping foxes ;—there 
will be appropriation and capital, profitable labour 
and comfort. Three hundred thousand mink and 
and marten-skins will no longer be sent from those 
shores to England in one year; but England may 
send to those shores woven cottons and worsteds, 
pottery and tools, in exchange for products whose 
cultivation will have exterminated the minks and 
| martens. 
(To be continued.) 
iceaalllblicas 
Epistle of George Fox. 

There was about this time an order for the try- 
ing of ministers (so called) and for approving or 
ejecting them out of their places or benefices ; where- 
upon I wrote a paper to the justices and other com- 
jmissioners, who were appointed to that work, as 
follows :— 

Friends,—You that are justices and in commis- 
sion to try ministers, who have so long been in the 
vineyard of God, see whether they be such as are 
mentioned in the Scriptures, whom the prophets, 
Christ, and the apostles disapproved of. And if 
they be such as they disapproved, see how ye ean 
stand approved in the sight of God, to let such go 
\into his vineyard, and approve of them who will 
admire your persons, because of advantage, and if 
you do not give them advantage, they will not ad- 
mire your persons. Such Jude speaks of. See if 
they be not such as teach for filthy lucre, for the 
love of money, covetous, such as love themselves, 
who have a form of godliness, but deny the power ; 
from such the apostles bid to “turn away.” The 
apostle said, their mouths should be stopped, who 
served not the Lord Jesus, but their own bellies, 
being evil, who mind earthly things. Paul gave 
Timothy a description to try ministers by; he said, 
“they must not be covetous, nor given to wine, nor 
filthy lucre, nor novices; lest being lifted up into 
pride, they fall into the condemnation of the devil ;” 
these he was to try and prove without partiality. 
Now take heed of approving such as he disap- 
proved ; for since the apostle’s days, such as he dis- 
approved have had their liberty; and they have 





martens and beavers, as we breed rabbits, for the | told us, the tongues were their original, and that 
supply of the European demand for fur, doubtless | they were orthodox men, and that the steeple-house 


they would have then advanced many steps in the 
character of producers. The thing is perhaps im- 
possible ; but were it possible, and were the Indians 
to have practised it, they would immediately have 


* A sort of great-coat. + Skias. 


|with a cross on the top of it, was the church, (the 
Papist’s mass-house ; you may look on the top of it, 
,and see the sign.) But the Scriptures tell us, “all 
'the earth was of one language before the building 
of Babel ;” and when Pilate crucified Christ, he set 
the tongues, Hebrew, Greek; and Latin, over his 








soon rendered them independent of the credit of|power over the tongues, kindred, and nations, and 


that the whore sits upon the tongues; of whose cup 
all nations have drunk, and the kings of the earth 
have committed fornication with her. John also 
said, the tongues are waters. Christ gives marks 
to his disciples, and to the multitude, how to t 

such as these that you aretotry. They are called 
of men masters; they love the chiefest seat in the 
assemblies; they are sayers, but not doers; and 
said he, they shall put you out of the synagogues, 
Seven woes he denounced against them, and so dis- 
approved them. Christ said, false prophets should 
come; and John saw they were come; for they 
went forth from them, and the world since hath 
gone after them. But Babylon must be con- 
founded, the mother of harlots; and the devil must 
be taken; and with him the beast and the false 
prophet must be cast into the lake of fire; for the 
Lamb and his saints over all must reign, and have 
the victory. The Lord God sent his prophets of 
old, to cry against the shepherds, that sought for 
the fleece, Ezek. xxxiv., and to ery against such 
shepherds as seek for their gain from their quarter, 
and never have enough, Isa. v. 6; and to ery 
against the prophets that prophesied falsely, and 
the priests that bore rule by their means; which 
was the filthy and horrible thing, Jer. v. And if 
you would forbear to give them means, you would 
see how long they would bear rule. There was in 
old time a storehouse for the fatherless, strangers 
and widows to come to and be filled ; and they did 
not prosper them who did not bring their tithes to 
the storehouse. But, did not Christ put an end to 
that priesthood, tithes, temple, and priests? And 
doth not the apostle say, that the priesthood is 
changed, the law is changed, and the command- 
ment disannulled? Might not they have pleaded 
the law of God, that gave them tithes? Have ever 
any of the priests prospered that take tithes since, 
by the law of man? Was not the first author of 
hem, since Christ’s time, the Pope, or some of his 
church? Did the apostles cast men into prison for 
tithes as your ministers do now? As instance; 
Ralph Hollingsworth, priest of Phillingham, for 
petty tithes not exceeding six shillings, has cast into 


|Lincoln prison a poor thatcher, named Thomas 


Bromby, where he has been about eight-and-thirty 
weeks, and still remains a prisoner. And the 
priest petitioned the judge that the poor man might 
not labour in the city, to get a little money toward 
his maintenance in prison. Is this a good sayour 
amongst you, that are in commission to choose 
ministers? Is this glad tidings, to cast into prison, 
a man that is not his hearer, because he could not 
put into his mouth? Can such as are in the fear 
of God, and in his wisdom, own such things. The 
ministers of Christ are to plant a vineyard, an 

then eat of the fruit; to plough, sow and thrash, 
and get the corn; and then let them reap; but not 
cast them into prison, for whom they do no work. 
Christ, when he sent forth his ministers, bid them 
give freely, as they had reccived freely; and into 
what city or town soever they came, inquire who 
were worthy, and there abide; and what they set 
before you, said he, that eat. And when they came 
back again to Christ, and he asked them if they 
wanted anything, they said, No. They did not go 
to a town, and call the people together, to know 
how much they might have by the year, as these 
that are in the apostacy do now. The apostle said, 
“have I not power to eat and to drink?” But 
he did not say, to take tithes, Easter-reckonings, 
Midsummer dues, augmentations, and great sums of 
money; but “have I not power to eat and to 
drink?” Yet he did not use that power among the 
Corinthians. But they that are apostatized from 
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him, will take tithes, great sums of money, Easter-|ing to the particular character of individual soils— 
reckonings, and Midsummer dues; and cast them|with clay, for sandy soils; with ashes for clayey 
into prison, that will not give it them, whom they|soils, and with loam or decayed vegetables for soils 
do no work for. The ox’s mouth must not be|of medium porosity. Some farmers give to each 
muzzled, that treads out the corn; but see if the|acre a compost of fifty bushels of bone-dust, and 
corn be trodden out in you, and the wheat be in| five loads of burnt clay or of good earth, and by 
the garner. This is from a lover of your souls, and| applying it broadcast and ploughing in, have found 
one that desires your eternal good. it to increase twenty per cent. all the crops of a ro- 
1654. G. F. |tation except clover. The best method of applying 
——_oo—— it to meadows or old pasture is such a combination 
Use of Bones as a Manure. of bone-dust, urine and earth, that eight or ten 
The use of bones as a manure is of great anti-| bushels of bone-dust shall be given to each acre. 
quity. Within the last eighty years the use of Liebig says 40 pounds bone-dust and 20 pounds 
bones and bone-dust as a manure, has become gene- sulphuric acid will produce a good crop of turnips. 
ral throughout Great Britain, and the present fertile Bone-dust is not equally effective upon all sorts 
condition of that country i$, in a great measure, of soils. On light soils, on sandy soils, the warmer 
due to their use. Some authors estimate that $10,- loams, and on limestone soils, its effect is very great, 
000,000 of bones are annually imported into that| While on wet lands, whether clays, damp loams, or 
country, principally to be used as manure. They moist grounds, the results are generally considered 
are obtained in the ports of Europe, Russia, Ger- less favourable. Bones are an invaluable acquisi- 
many, South America, and the United States.) tom 1m every country where they can be procured. 
After the bone-dust of Germany had been fully In England their use has improved many a barren 
tested, and proofs of its efficacy were fully estab-| tract of land which might otherwise have remained 
lished, a proverb arose that “one ton of German|¥2available. 
bone-dust saves the importation of ten tons of Ger- ote: os 
man corn.” Throughout Great Britain bones are The Deaths of Aaron and Moses. 
collected from every possible source of supply, and} The following is from a chapter entitled “ The 
the markets of the world have been ransacked to} Mountain Glory,” in “ Modern Painters,” an Eng- 
supply the demand created for them by the strong}lish work by Ruskin, just published. 
conviction of their value which experience has im-| “Try to realize that going forth of Aaron from 
pressed upon the mind of British farmers. Evenjthe midst of the congregation. He who had so 
the bones of battle fields have been collected andj often done sacrifice for their sin going forth now to 
sold for this purpose, and the last mortal remains] offer up his own spirit. He who had stood among 
‘of the soldiers who fell at Waterloo, have been|them, between the dead and the living, and had 
used to enrich the soil of England. It is commonjseen the eyes of all that great multitude turned to 
to insert in English leases of land a provision re-|him, that by his intercession their breath might yet 
quiring the tenant to manure the soil with bone-|be drawn a moment more, going forth now to meet 
dust at regular intervals. the angel of death face to face, and deliver himself 
Bone manure has been applied, with great suc-|into his hand. Try if you cannot walk, in thought, 
cess, as a top dressing for grass lands. In this case| with those two brothers, and the son, as the 
it must be sown by the hand, broadcast, and ap-| passed the outmost tents of Israel, and turned, while 
plied in the state of powder, if the land is soon to|yet the dew lay round about the camp, toward 
be subjected to the seythe. In England, the end|the slopes of Mount Hor; talking together for the 
ofthe Fourth month is considered the best time toap-|last time, as step by step, they felt the steeper 
ply bones for this purpose. Those experienced in| rising of the rocks, and hour after hour, beneath 
their use say that, by manuring with bone-dust once| the ascending sun, the horizon grew broader as they 
in eight years, the land produces as good hay as if|climbed, and all the folded hills of Idumea, one by 
manured with farm-yard dung every two years.|one subdued, showed amidst their hollows in the 
Once in eight or nine years is considered often|haze of noon, the windings of that long desert jour- 
enough tO manure many lands with bones. ney, now at last to close. But who shall enter 
Bone manure has also been variously applied] into the thoughts of the High Priest, as his eye fol- 
with great success as a preparation for wheat and|lowed those paths of ancient pilgrimage; and, 
other tillage crops. When spread broadcast it is|through the silence of the arid and endless hills, 
sometimes harrowed in with the last ploughing or im-| stretching even to the dim peak of Sinai, the whole 
mediately previous to the sowing, and sometimes|history of those forty years was unfolded béfore 
allowed to lie for a while upon the surface of the}/him, and the mystery of his own ministries reveal- 
ground. It seems to act best, however, when drill-|ed to him; and that other Holy of Holies, of which 
ed in the soil. the mountain peaks were the altars, and the moun- 
A bushel of bone-dust weighs fifty-four pounds.|tain clouds the veil, the firmament of his father’s 
The amount applied varies from 10 to 25 or even| dwelling opened to him still more brightly and in- 
40 to 50 bushels per acre, according to the crop it| finitely as he drew nearer his death; until at last, 
1s used for, and the permanency of the effects de-|on.the shadeless summit—from him on whom sin 
sired from its assistance. To soils of an open tex-| was to be laid no more—from him on whose heart 
ture, bone-dust should be applied only in accom-|the names of sinful nations were to press their 
paniment with farm-yard manure, the latter being! graven fire no longer—the brother and the son took 
first spread, and then the bone-dust sown over it] breast-plate and ephod, and left him to his rest. 
before covering it with the plough. This accom-| “There is, indeed, a sacredness in this calm faith 
paniment is peculiarly suitable for dry seasons. AJand deep restraint of sorrow, into which it is diffi- 
good proportion is from eight to ten bushels of bone-|cult for us to enter; but the death of Moses him- 
dust and ten tons of farm-yard manure. It is also! self is more easily to be conceived, and had in it 
common to mix all the ingredients of the farm-yard | circumstances still more touching, as far as regards 
into a compost, using about twelve bushels of bones} the influefice of the external scene. For forty years 
to eight tons of the farm-yard manure. Moses had not been alone. The care and burden 
A frequent and usually advantageous method for| of all the people, the weight of their woe, and guilt, 
soils of a less light and open kind, is to work barn-}and death, had been upon him continually. And 
yard manure into a compost or mixture with ashes,| now, at last, the command came, “ Get thee up into 
loams, clays, or decayed vegetable matter, accord-|this mountain.” The weary hands that had been 
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lao long stayed up against the enemies of Israel, 
| might lean again upon the shepherd’s staff, and 
fold themselves for the shepherd's prayer—for the 
shepherd’s slumber. Not strange to his feet, though 
a years unknown, the roughness of the bare 
fountain path, as he climbed from ledge to ledge 
of Abarim; not strange to his aged eyes the scatter- 
ed clusters of the mountain herbage, and the broken 
shadows of the cliffs, indented far across the silence 
of uninhabited ravines; scenes such as those among 
which, with none, as now, beside him but God, he 
had led his flocks so often; and which he had left 
how painfully ! taking upon him the appointed pow- 
er, to make of the fenced city a wilderness, and to 
fill the desert with songs of deliverance. 

“Tt was not to embitter the last hours of his life 
that God restored to him for a day the beloved 
solitudes he had lost; and breathed the peace of 
the perpetual hills around him, and cast the world 
in which he had laboured and sinned far beneath 
his feet, in that mist of dying blue—all sin, all 
wandering, soon to be forgotten forever; the Dead 
Sea—a type of God’s anger understood by him, of 
all men, most clearly, who had seen the earth open 
her mouth, and the sea his depth, to overwhelm the 
companies of those who. contended with his Master 
—laid waveless beneath him; and beyond it, the 
fair hills of Judah, and the soft plains and banks 
of Jordan, purple in the evening light as with the 
blood of redemption, and fading in their distant 
fulness into mysteries of promise and of love. There, 
with his unabated strength, his undimmed glance, 
ying down upon the utmost rocks, with angels 
waiting near to contend for the spoils of his spirit, 
he put off his earthly armour. We do deep rey- 
erence to his companion prophet, for whom the cha- 
riot of fire came down from heaven; but was his 
death less noble, whom his Lord himself buried in 
the vales of Moab, keeping, in the secrets of the 
Eternal counsels, the knowledge of a sepulchre, to be 
called, in the fulness of time, to talk with that Lord, 
upon Hermon, of the death that He should ac- 
complish at Jerusalem.” 
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For “The Friend.” 
Testimony to Plainness. 


Training the children of Friends in plainness of 
speech, behaviour, and apparel is of greatimportance 
to them. The religious deportment, and the spirit 
of parents giving evidence that their course of edu- 
cation is conscientiously founded upon the requir- 
ings of the Spirit of Truth, makes a correspondent 
impression upon the young and tender mind, as it 
is administered in love, as well as with proper 
firmness. It is often a trial to children to be dress- 
ed in a simple way, so as to distinguish them from 
the gay and luxurious world ; and sometimes they 
have to endure a share of persecution on account 
of it and the use of the plain language. Yet it is 
| not only a means of their preservation out of man 
evils, but it induces the habit of self-denial ant 
self-control, and finally they fee] bound to it upon 
religious principle. If Yearly Meetingsshould decide, 
that parents are under po necessity any longer to 
control their children in this respect, but that it 
will be equally acceptable to the gathered church, 
to see its members arrayed in the varying fashions 
that are to be found in mystery Babylon, and ad- 
dressing one another in the complimentary style of 
the world, and that this will form no bar to their 
spiritual usefulness, we may expect that those who are 
| fools for Christ’s sake, and cannot deck themselves or 
their offspring, will be subjected to the pointings of 
the finger of scorn, and the dear children to pass 
through a furnace of persecution, as our Friends did 
in their labours and their faithfulness, to revive the 
primitive apostolic testimony against the corrupt 
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adornings, which nominal professors indulge in. 
As it looks probable many will be drawn away, so 
as to hold in contempt the simple garb and lan 
guage of Friends, religiously concerned parents and 
others have need to look at the ground of this 
christian testimony in themselves, and in their 
honest efforts to bring up the lambs committed to 
their charge, according to the directions of the 
Shepherd of the sheep, to take care that their re- 
straints are applied in true love to them, convinc- 
ing them that they act from conscientious motives, 
in the discharge of what they are bound to believe 
is their religious duty, and for their preservation 
out of the evils that abound in the world—that 
being led in the footsteps of Christ’s flock, they may 
bring forth fruit to the Lord’s praise—and their 

owth in his Grace. We believe, where this course 
is pursued in the fear of the Lord, attended with a 
solid, consistent deportment in the parents, and the 
proper means of instruction in our religious prin- 
ciples, pressing upon them daily obedience to the 
intimations of the Holy Spirit in their hearts, chil- 
dren grown to maturity under such exercised and 
faithful parents and caretakers, will scarcely ever 
depart from it. The religion of their education 
becomes their religion by conviction, under the 
teaching and guidance of the Truth, and they are 
made thankful for the prayers, the watchfulness, 
and the judicious restraints of beloved, upright pa- 
rents. 

Ali the members who feel the exceeding sinful- 
ness of sin, and in whom ardent desires are pro- 
duced to be enabled to forsake it, when they take 
the yoke of Christ upon them, if they have lived in 
the world’s fashions and language, become impelled 
to lay off their Babylonish dress and manners, and 
to put on the simple clothing of a Quaker. They 
are convinced that: it is their duty, aud without 
complying with this persuasion, they cannot wit- 
ness a growth in the work of salvation. If regene- 
rated men and women, whether members, or ap- 
plying to be admitted into the society, are led to 
change their dress and language, by the same 
power which laid the cross upon them in other 
things, on what ground can individuals or meetings 
dispense with this christian testimony? Can there 
be any other motive, than to escape the cross and 
the mortification of the narrow way that leads to 
life, and join the multitude that go in at the wide 
gate, and traverse the broad way? We know that 
a plain dress and plain language will not of them- 
selves merely, make us way faring men in the nar- 
row way, but we also know, that the living mem- 
bers of the Church of Christ in our religious Society, 
have always felt bound to confess their Saviour, in 
the humble, plain appearance which it assumed in 
the beginning; and where members take upon them 
to be active in the visible church with marks of de- 
parture in this respect upon them, the savour of 
divine life will be wanting—like the flies in the 
ointment of the apothecary, it will send forth an 
ill savour, and will not convey evidence of the au- 
thority of Truth accompanying the works of such. 
The arch enemy is now powerfully working in 
various ways, to lay waste our Religious Society, 
and the blow at our plain way of living, dressing 
and speaking, is among the most captivating and 
effectual, as it directly appeals to the carnal de- 
sires of young people, and falls in with the pride, 
the weaknesses, and the worldly desires of those pa- 
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Spirit, they will be kept in the Truth, and will be|I had been with Christ, and professed myself to be 
as salt to others round about them. + The more] one of his disciples. I wept bitterly, and pleaded 
these look to the Lord for their support and guid-| the cross it would be to me before my friends and 
ance, and rely on him for the defence of the So- 
ciety, and the cause of Christ which he called it to|my present clothes. But all was silence to my 
advocate, the more they will see from time to time! complaints, and the leaven worked in the lump till . 
his power defeating the stratagems of Satan, and| the whole man was leavened into submission, and 
gradually making a way to exalt his great name,/then I ran the way of his commandments with jo 

and deliver his oppressed people from the bondage| and alacrity of heart, so much so that I have heard 
which unfaithful members have brought the Society| in passing some people say, they would give their 


acquaintance, with the loss it would be to me in 


oath I was a Quaker. Oh! saith my spirit, that 


We have the testimony of John Conran, a minister| ad/ the family were so conspicuous, even in the 


who lived and died in Ireland, confirming these 
sentiments on dress and language. He says: “ The 
same divine principle [of light and life] which led 
me out of the forms and ceremonies, to worship the 
Father in spirit and im truth, also led me by its 
secret teachings into a straight and narrow way, 
as to all superfluities in dress and address; and 
knowing in whom I had believed, the same hath 
preserved me in wt to this day, and I trust will do| 
so to the end, as there is no variableness with Him. 
Simplicity of dress and address is becommg an 
humble follower of a crucified Saviour. There is 
a cross to many among us in these things, as the 
practice of them declares to beholders whose dis- 
ciples we profess to be; and although all power in 
heaven and in earth is given unto Him, yet because 
the world in their foolish, vain hearts despise the 
wisdom of God in these things, intended to crucify 
us to the spirit of the world, and the pomps and 
vanities of it, they are ashamed of the cross, and 
would rather enjoy the pleasures of a sinful world, 
which are only for a season, than to suffer affliction 
with the people of God in the scoffings of the world. 
“ Although I knew that [the Quakers] held these 
testimonies, and that they were outward marks of 
union with them, nevertheless I was desirous to 
know the ground of them in myself, and not to 
take up anything in which such great salvation is 
concerned, but from a clear conviction that it was 
from the living foundation God hath laid in my 
heart. The practice and use of the plain language 
is consonant with the rules of grammar, and the 
language of holy men of old, as the Scriptures bear 
testimony; yet I was desirous to prove all things, 
to bring them to the standard of truth in my heart, 
and if they stood the measure of that, to cleave to 
them. I began to use this language sometimes, 
and at other times not, when in my infancy. My 
near kinsfolk, I heard, said, I was beside myself, 
therefore it was a cross to use it in their presence ; 
but denying the cross brought sorrow and weak- 
ness along with it, and a fear that if I went down 
the steps of Jacob’s ladder, I should find it more 
difficult to recover the ground I had lost than 
even to ascend to another step. The prospect of a 
glorious crown of righteousness that was set before 
me as attainable through faithfulness, encouraged 
me to press forward; as I endeavoured to do so, I 
grew stronger, the yoke became easier, the burden 
light; and when through inadvertance an omission 
occurred, for afterwards I never dared wilfully to 
transgress, I always felt wounded in my spirit. 
“The change in my dress was a great cross, as [ 
was always given to fashionable dresses, and at 
this time had sundry suits of apparel of this sort. 
I felt a solemn covering to come over my spirit 
early one morning whilst in bed, which drew me 
into deep silence and attention, when J felt i re- 





rents who are little better than half Jew and half|quired of me to conform to the simple appearance 


Ashdod. But we believe there is a body of con- 
cerned Friends distributed in all the Yearly Meet- 
ings, who are led to mourn over the degeneracy 
which is overspreading hundreds of the members ; 
and if they dwell with the suffering Seed, being 


faithful in all things to the leadings of the Holy|speech and then my garments would betray me that} 


of Christ's followers: His garment was all of a 
piece, so ought mine to be, of a pieee with my 
speech, my life and conversation. This felt to me 
a severe stroke; no shelter was now left for me, 
but I must appear as a fool to the world; my 


they are! 

This Friend died in 1827, in the eighty-eighth 
year of his age, and appeared to have held his in- 
tegrity to the end. From the services in whieh he 
was engaged with substantial ministers, and others 
in the course of his life, and the correspondence 
which he had with them, he was no doubt grounded 
in the Truth, and beloved and honoured by the 
genuine Quakers of his time. 
given that he or his true Friends ever had any de- 
sire to depart from the testimony, which the Sociq 
ety from its rise has maintained to the importance 
and obligation to keep to plainness of speech, be- 
haviour and apparel. Those who wish such change, 
belong to a class, which judges by the world’s stand- 
ard, not the Spirit of our crucified, but risen 


outside, that they might be known thereby whose 
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A PSALM OF THE NIGHT. 


Fades from. the West the farewell light, 

Flung backward by the setting sun, 
And silence deepens as the night 

Steals with its solemn shadows on! 
Gathers the soft, refreshing dew, 

On springing grass and flow'ret stems— 
And lo! the everlasting blue 

Is radiant with a thousand gems. 


Ye visible spirits! bright as erst 
Young Eden’s birthnight saw ye shine 
On all her flowers and fountains first, 
Yet sparkling from the hand divine ; 
Yes, bright as when, ye smiled to catch 
The music of a sphere as fair, 
Ye hold your high, immortal watch, 
And gird your God’s pavilion there. 


Source of all life, and joy, and light! 
Creator of each starry sphere, . 
That o’er me on the arch of night 
Gleams like a diamond bright and clear; 
Oh, as I gaze, transported now, 
Upon this blue resplendent dome, 
Deign but to hear my prayer, that Thou 
Wilt call my erring spirit home! 


Home, from the world’s fast fading bowers, 
Frail visions and deluding dreams, 
To that fuir clime of Eden flowers, 
Sweet airs, and softly gliding streams ; 
Oh, make me feel that while I stay, 
A sojourner and stranger here, 
My soul must seek its homeward way, 
Far, far beyond each starry sphere. 


I kneel before thy gorgeous throne, 
Upon thy footstool, king of kings ; 
And gazing on the glories shown 
Beneath the Holy Spirit’s wings— 
Abject and weak, my awe-struck heart 
Would from thy dreadful presenee flee, 
If Saviour, Thou didst not impart 
Rays of undying hope to me. 


As yonder faint and glimmering star 
Receives its lustre from the sun, 
Though from its fiery splendors far, 
So from thy love, Almighty One, 
My spirit drinks immortal light— 
Oh, never may that light decay, 
Bat, like yon diamond of the night, 
In Heaven’s own beauty melt away. 
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For “The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 357.) 


RICHARD HANCOCK. 


Richard Hancock, of Alloways Creek, West 
Jersey, Surveyor-General of that Province, under 
Fenwick, was a man of note in civil as well as reli- 

jous society. His natural abilities and position 
in the community gave him ipfluence therein, 4nd 
his faithful dedication to the cause of Truth, and 
his growth in heavenly wisdom, gave him an im- 
portant place in the militant church. It is said of 
him, that he was an eller, to the duties of which 
station “ he faithfully attended, and gave up much 
of his time to the service of Truth.” He was “a 
meek man, of a loving temper, remarkably just in 
his dealings. It may be said he was one that 
loved and feared the Lord, and hated covetousness, 
a good example in his day, and hath left a good 
report behind him.” His death took place in the 
Ninth month, 1733. 


WILLIAM PAXSON. 


William Paxson, of Middletown, Bucks county, 
was a useful member of civil society. For many 
years he served inthe Assembly of the Province with 
reputation. He was dedicated to the Truth, faith- 
ful in the discharge of his religious duties, and to- 
wards the close of his life stood in the station of 
elder. In general esteem for wisdom and virtue, 
he closed his useful life on the 18th of the Tenth 
month, 1733. 


JOSEPH ELGAR. 


Joseph Elgar, son of John Elgar, was born at 
Folkstone in Kent, Old England, on the 30th of 
the Fourth month, 1690. His parents were mem- 
bers of our religious Society, and Joseph was 
brought up in the attendance of our meetings, and 
instructed to wait on the Lord for daily spiritual 
nourishment. The blessing of pious parental train- 
ing was not lost upon him, but through his faithful- 
ness, produced fruits of increase. 

Shortly after arriving at maturity, he married 
Margaret Feeling drawn to America, about 
the beginning of the year 1720, he with his wife 
and family removed to Pennsylvania, and settled 
in Philadelphia. In 1721 he removed to Oxford, 
in Philadelphia county, where he remained until 
1725, when he returned to the city. About this 
time a yift in the ministry was conferred upon him, 
which he exercised in meekness and fear, to the 
comfort and edification of the body. He was em- 
ployed in visiting families, but from the records 
does not appear, whilst a member of Philadelphia 
Meeting, to have visited the churches abroad. 

In the year 1729, he removed with his family to 
Nottingham, where he abode the remainder of his 
life. He was now much called from home on gos- 
pel service. He visited the meetings throughout 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Maryland generally, 
and was at times engaged in visiting families, for 
which service he was well qualified. His friends 
say, “ He was a good example in attending meet- 
ings, and careful in keeping to the hour appointed. 
Though a faithful labourer therein, he was not for- 
ward to appear [in ministry], yet was lively and 
edifying.” “ He was industrious in outward affairs, 
yet cheerfully given up to answer the drawings of 
Truth.” 

_ His last religious service from home was in visit- 
ing the families of Bush River and Deer Creek, 
about the Ninth month, 1733. On his return home, 
he told a friend, supposed to be John Churchman, 
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who accompanied him in the visit, “that there was| felt a concern to remove to Philadelphia, she was 
an unusual weight over his spirit, and a cloud that|a resident of London, a woman of religious experi- 


he could not see beyond, which made him think 
that his day’s work was nearly over.” The night 
he reached his own residence, he was taken ill, and 
suffered much pain, which he bore with exemplary 
patience. After a few days there was a change in 
his disease, but it was not for the better, and he 
failed fast. He was sensible that his end was 
drawing near, and said, “I have done with the 
world.” He expressed his willingness to depart, 
having the assurance that “he had been faithful to 
what was made known to him, since he gave up to 
the requirings of Truth.” He lay in a sweet com- 
posure of mind, and was sensible until a few mi- 
nutes before his departure. His death took place, 
Eleventh month 19th, 1733. He was buried in 
Friends’ burial ground at East Nottingham, at 
which time a solemn meeting was held to the com- 
fort of many, that worthy Friend and minister, 
Mongo Bewley, from Ireland, being present and ex- 
ercised in his gift. 


MARTHA COGGESHALL. 


Martha Sankee was born in England, about 
1660, or a few years after. She was there con- 
vinced of the Truth, and brought a certificate of 
membership amongst Friends to Philadelphia, 
where she settled about 1683. In the Tenth month, 
1684, she was married to Daniel Medlicott, a 
Friend, residing within the limits of Haverford 
Monthly Meeting. Here her first years of married 
life were passed, and happy as a wife and mother, 
in domestic employments her days glided by. But 
her master had need of her, and doubtless seeing 
that earthly comforts were too tightly binding her, 
he sent afflictions to set her free for his service. In 
the year 1693, she lost her beloved husband, and 
in 1695 a daughter. In this stripped and bereaved 
condition, she evidently was under the preparing 
hand for usefulness, and she soon was introduced 
into service in the church. 

In the year 1698, she was married to James 
Kite, of Blockley, a widower with several children. 
To these she proved an affectionate mother, and 
there is evidence remaining to show that true love 
and kindness subsisted between them. In further 
preparation for usefulness, her heavenly Father saw 
meet about the close of 1712, again to make her a 
widow. In the year 1715, she once more entered 
the married life. Her last husband was Jonathan 
Coggeshall, or Cockshaw, a valuable Friend, who 
in 1698 removed from Worley, near Halifax, in 
Yorkshire, England, and settled west of the Schuyl- 
kill. He was sometimes a member of Darby 
Monthly Meeting, and sometimes of Haverford, and 
was evidently esteemed in both. About the time 
of his marriage, he removed to Philadelphia, where 
he resided during the lifetime of his wife. 

Martha Coggeshall was soon after called to the 
work of the ministry, and the records of her faithful- 
ness in attending meetings, and in the exercise of her 
gift are many. She filled up with reputation a very 
enlarged sphere of service in religious society— 
many appointments being placed on her. Phila- 
delphia Monthly Meeting says of her ministry : 
“Her testimony being accompanied with a good 
degree of gospel love and simplicity, was well ac- 
cepted, and her life and conversation being answer- 
able thereto, she was much esteemed and beloved 
among us.” 

Her decease took place, Second mo. 4th, 1734. 


ELIZABETH WHARTNABY. 


Of the early life of Elizabeth Whartnaby, we 
can find no record. In the year 1712, when she 





ence, and an acceptable minister of the gospel. 
She reached Philadelphia early in the Third month, 
1713, presenting a certificate of membership to the 
Monthly Meeting held towards the close of that 
month. She had presented a certificate from the 
Meeting of Ministers, held in London, expressing 
their unity with her in her gospel labours, to the 
Seventh-day Meeting of Philadelphia, held the 9th 
of that month, which was “ read and well received.” 

At the Monthly Meeting, held Twelfth mo. 24th, 
1715, she opened a concern to visit friends on 
Long Island, Rhode Island and adjacent parts. 
Who accompanied her on this visit, we know not, 
nor how long it occupied her. The latter half of 
the year 1717 she was engaged in visiting Friends 
to the south, producing on her return certificates of 
unity with her services. In the Ninth and Tenth 
months, 1718, she received the approbation of va- 
rious meetings of her Friends to accompany Re- 
becca Turner, a Friend from England, and then 
visiting Friends in America. This was an exten- 
sive engagement, and occupied nearly a year. In 
the winter they went to Barbadoes, where they had 
good service, and passed from thence to New Eng- 
land, in the spring of 1719. They were on Nan- 
tucket in the Fifth month, the Friends of which 
place certify of Elizabeth, “that her service and 
labour of love in the work of the ministry, has been 
very acceptable to us.” The Friends of their 
Monthly Meeting at Portsmouth, Sixth month 25th, 
sfty: “The bearer hereof, our friend and sister 
Elizabeth Whartnaby, hath visited most of the 
meetings of Friends in New England, and her ser- 
vice in the ministry hath been very serviceable, ac- 
ceptable and comfortable to us, being accompanied 
with an innocent conversation.” ‘They also state 
pet their prayers are for her safe return to her 

ome, and that “the peace of our Lord Jesus may 
be her companion.” Passing on to Long Island, 
they visited Friends there, who say that she visited 
their meetings, and “ preached the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” They were comforted by her 
ministry, and with her innocent conversation, which 
accorded with her holy profession, so they add, 
“we had unity with her in doctrine and conversa- 
tion.” 

She and her companion reached Philadelphia, 
in time to be at the Yearly Meeting of Ministers, 
held Seventh mo. 22d, 1719, wherein Rebecca 
Turner gave a satisfactory account of their labours 
in the arduous service in which they had been 
engaged. 

(To be continued.) 


—— 


From the Germantown Telegraph. 


Model Butter Dairy. 


Mr. Editor:—A well-managed dairy is not only 
an interesting branch of the rural art, but an ex- 
ceedingly profitable one. There can be no doubt, 
that to conduct a farm in such a manner that the 
most profit may be realized, the products of the 
dairy are as indispensable, as the cultivation of the 
soil would be fruitless without the aid of manure. 
Hence, it is of considerable importance, that more 
attention should be devoted by practical farmers in 
gegeral, to this much neglected branch of their 

ursuit. Indeed, it would be well if more emula- 
tion could be excited upon the subject, that the 
benefits accruing from a well-kept dairy may be 
more widely extended. It is true, there are many 
very fine dairies in the State of Pennsylvania, but 
where we find one that may be counted goodya 
dozen others, or perhaps a whole neighbourhood 
for miles around, is devoid of anything worthy of 
notice. Now, this apathy upon the part of many, 
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in regard to the, advantages to be derived from the|over these teeming acres, that nature has perfected | concussion produced otherwise by the inertia of the 
dairy, is not for the want of examples or “ model|herself, and no more can be accomplished by the|wate:. The first experiment was made with good 
dairies,” but from an indifference to all improve-|hand of man to induce her to make any addition|ordinary brick in a pier of eighteen inches square, 
ment in their agricultural operations. To such, of|to her already overburdened bosom. And while|built in four courses. This showed symptoms: of 
course, these remarks will have no interest, unless|we admire the bountiful crops that meet the eye at|failing with 110 tons, and was crushed with 150 
every point, we could almost believe that wejtons. A pier of the same dimensions of perforated 
had entered into the “ promised land” that Moses|bricks, began to crack with 270 tons, and was 


perhaps, the love of gain should: preponderate, and 
cause this antipathy to improvement to be overcome 
in the desire for that which-will elevate them to 
the same position with their more favoured neigh- 
bour. 

In view, therefore, of infusing more energy into 
this branch of the agricultural business, a short de- 
scription of the “ Model Dairy,” of James C. Cor- 
nell, of Bucks county, will serve to convince by 
facts, what I certainly would fail to prove by words. 
The dairy of this gentleman consists of 20 head of 
superior cows, some of which are thorough-bred 
Short Horns, others grades of the Devon, Durham 
and native breeds. ‘These cows have been selected 
with great care from time to time, always paying 
particular attention to their milking properties in 
regard to the production of butter. By thus select- 
ing, and rejecting all that would not come up to 
his standard, he has obtained a “ model herd,” that 
will vie with any other of the same number in the 
State. In connection with this judicious method 
of procuring a reliable stock of cows, the greate t 
care and attention is always exercised both in winter 
and summer to provide for all their wants, that no 
deficiency may occur in their yield unless by acci- 
dent or sickness. 

The milk, after being taken from the cows, is 
deposited in the spring-house in tin pans, ranged 
upon boarded trussels in winter, and in summer 
these are removed and the pans placed in the water 
which flows around the brick platform in the centre, 
all of which is kept scrupulously clean. In winter 
a stove serves tocreate the proper temperature, and 
obviates the necessity of removing from the spri 
house in the fall to some warmer location. When 
the cream has sufficiently risen, it is then skimmed 
off very expertly by a peculiar process, and when 
the desired quantity of cream is obtained, it is put 
into a large barrel-churn which is worked by horse- 
power, and in a very short time it is converted into 
butter. From the churn the butter is taken to the 
patent butter-worker, which soon remoyes the but- 
termilk, and leaves it in a proper state for salting ; 
after which it remains twenty-four hours, in order 
that the salt may dissolve before preparing it in 
pounds for the market. In proximity to the spring- 
house is a large trough into which all the sour milk, 
buttermilk, Xe., is poured, and by a well-trained 
signal, the swine designed for young pork trot forth 
from their respective styes and convey the contents 
therefrom with a satisfied grunt to convert it into 
an wholesome account upon their return, until the 
signal again summons them to a repetition of the 
same desirable duty upon their part. 

Having thus given a little insight into the man- 
ner of conducting the dairy, I will merely add, that 
the average of the products for the past two or 
three years, has been $1600, or $80 for each cow. 
It will be understood, however, in this connection, 
that the young pork produced from the refuse milk, 
as well as all the calves sold, is considered as the 
production of these twenty cows. And beyond this, 
the manure obtained upon the farm by keeping 
this amount of horned stock, besides an average of 
six or eight horses, including colts, is so great, that 
it is ample, with the addition of lime, to enrich the 
land to such an extent that no just conception of 
its fertility can be formed by any description of the 
pen. ‘The number of acres cultivated is only 125, 
and yet seventy tons of hay are sold annually, be- 
sides what is required for the consumption of so 
large a stock. Indeed, it appears when looking 


was only permitted to view from the “top of Pis- 
gah.” 


_ —— 


Making a Needle—Needles are made of steel |"enguring Others and forgetting our 


wire. The wire is first cut by shears from coils into 


crushed with 350 tons. 

acne 
For “ The Friend.” 
own Weaknesses, 
And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy 


the length of the needles io be made. After a batch|brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam that is 


of such bits of wire are cut off, they are placed in a 
hot furnace, then taken out and rolled backward 
and forward on a table until they are straight. 
They are now to be ground. The needle-pointer 
takes up two dozen or so of the wires, and rolls 
them between his thumb and fingers, with their ends 
on the grindstone, first one end and then the other. 
Next is amachine which flattens and gutters the 
heads of ten thousand needles an hour. Next comes 
the punching of the eyes ; and a boy does it so fast 
the eye can hardly keep pace with him. The split- 
ting follows, which is running a fine wire through 
a dozen, perhaps, of these twin needles. 

A woman, with a little anvil before her, files be- 
tween the heads and separates them. They are 
now complete needles, but are rough and rusty, and 
they easily bend. The hardening comes next. They 
are heated in batches in a furnace, and when red 
hot are thrown into a pan of cold water. Next they 
must be tempered, and this is done by rolling them 
backward and forward on a hot metal plate. The 
polishing still remains to be done. Ona very coarse 
cloth needles are spread, to the number of forty or 
fifty thousand. Emery dust is strewed over them, 
oil is sprinkled, and soft-soap daubed by spoonfuls 


ng | over the cloth; the cloth is then rolled hard up, 


and, with several others of the same kind, thrown 
into a sort of wash-pot, to roll to-and-fro for twelve 
hours or more. They come out dirty enough ; but 
after rinsing in clean hot water, and tossing in saw- 
dust, they look as bright as can be, and are ready 
to be sorted out and put up for sale— Scientific 
American, 


ee 


Ruins of Sebastopol—A correspondent of the 
Paris Patric, writing from Sebastopol, says it is 
generally thought that Sebastopol will not be re- 
built, as it would cost as much to clear away the 
rubbish of the old city as to build a new one. There 
is literally nothing left of the city but shapeless 


ruins. The bullets are as thick on the ground as 
hailstones.. Of the magnificent barracks, contain- 
ing hospitals, churches, &c., and consisting each of 
twenty-five or thirty different buildings, nothing is 
left but huge piles of stones. 

a 


Perforated or Solid Bricks—Some experiments 
have lately been made on the comparative sustain- 
ing power of patent perforated bricks, and bricks of 
the ordinary kind. In each case, a pier of four 
courses of the bricks to be tested, was built in Ro- 
man cement, on the table of a powerful hydraulic 
press, and allowed at least twenty-four hours tho- 
roughly to set. A light scale board was suspended 
to the safety valve lever of the press, on which there 


in thine own eye; Or how wilt thou say to thy 
brother, Let me pull out thg mote out of thine eye ; 
and behold, a beam is in'thine own eye? Thou, 
hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine 
own eye; and then shalt thou see clearly to cast 
out the mote out of thy brother’s eye. Matt. vii. 
3, 4, 5. 

It is not one of the least of the stratagems of the 
enemy of souls after he has drawn away the mind 
from following Christ agreeably to his will inward- 
ly revealed, and has so far gained ground upon the 
captivated soul as to lead into weakness and incon- 
sistencies, to endeavour to ease the troubled spirit 
by holding up to view the seeming weakness and 
inconsistency of those who are considered amongst 
the foremost ranks: and truly the weaknesses that 
are apparent in our once more highly favoured 
Society, are enough to cause the hands of the bur- 
den-bearers to hang down, and their knees to smite 
together, and to raise the cry in our hearts, “Spare 
thy people, O Lord, and give not thy heritage to re- 
proach.’ Yet our condition never will be made 
better by our spending our strength in endeavour- 
ing to excuse ourselves in wrong things by the 
faults of others. Rather let the query of our hearts 
be, “What lack I yet?” Is it not to be feared many 
would go away sorrowful if it was shown us how much 
we did lack, and what was required of us to part 
with in order that we may have treasure in Heaven. 
If we were only willing to believe that a beam is 
in our own eye, and willing to cast it out; to have 
our own hearts searched and cleansed, and were 
willing to come up in the line of individual faith- 
fulness, a different state of things would soon be 
brought about amongst us ; our Society would then 
shine forth with its ancient brightness, and our con- 
dition as a militant Church be comparable to that 
spoken of by Solomon, under divine authority, in 
reference to the graces of the true Church: “ ‘Thou 
art beautiful, O my love, as Tirzah, comely as 
Jerusalem, terrible as an army with banners.” 

When we discover a disposition in ourselves to find 
fault with our fellow-members, and to think that 
nothing is transacted as it ought to be in which we 
have not a part, it is then indeed time we should 
examine our own hearts, and see where the weak- 
ness has got in that has caused us to deviate from 
the right path, and endeavour to turn again to the 
Heavenly Unction, the Divine Anointing, by which 
we would be enabled to see ourselves as we 
are seen in the Divine sight. It is as we abide 
under the Heavenly Unction that the beam comes 
to- be cast from our eyes, and we are enabled to 
see when a brother or sister’s sight is dimmed by a 
mote: and what concern would arise in our hearts 
that it might be removed. We would have no dis- 


were placed successive weights, until the pier of| position to censure our fellow-members who are 


bricks on the table of the press was crushed. 
number of weights was increased a quarter of a 
pound at a time—being equivalent to an increment 
of ten tons upon the press—commencing at thirty 
tons, this starting point being the effect due to the 
united weights of the lever and seale-board. The 
pumps were worked very slowly, to eliminate the 


The|sound in the faith, if we were in a proper condition 


ourselves, because they did not see as we saw in 
all things relating to the affairs of the Church. Yet 
if we believed from what was made manifest in the 
Light, that the spiritual vision of any was grow- 
ing dim; if our hearts were imbued with that love 
which is from above, we would ardently desire 
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that the eyes of such might be afresh anointed with|us be willing therefore to wait the full appointed | ville, Ga., bought himself; three from Augusta, Ga., 
the eye-salve of the kingdom, that they might see|time, and not become restless and uneasy, and give |liberated by — Marks; nineteen from Rocky Plains, 
things as they really are, and the query might|way to a spirit that would lead into feelings of dis-|(a., liberated by David Floyd ; one from Columbia, 
arise in our heart: “Lord what wouldst thou|unity with our elder brothers and sisters. If we|}Tenn., liberated by Judge Kennedy; and forty- 
have me to do?” for the restoration of these. Yet|rightly knew the value of this unity, we would prize| one from Gwinnett county, Ga., liberated by the will 
if such continue to slight the heavenly vision, the|it more than it is to be feared many do. The|of George M. Walters. 

time may come when the language to the inspired | Apostle doubtless knew the value of it when he ex-| —_It will be seen that, of this large cargo of emi- 
watchmen or watchwomen concerning these may|horted the Ephesians in his epistle on this wise :| grants, nearly all were slaves, freed voluntarily by 
be similar to that of the Most High to the prophet] “1, therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you| their owners, and in two cases furnished generously 
Samuel concerning Saul: “How long wilt thou|that ye walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye|with money, to the aggregate amount of nearly 
mourn for Saul? seeing I have rejected him from|are called, with all lowliness and meckness, with|thirty thousand dollars, to give them a start in their 
reigning over Israel?” long-suffering, forbearing one another in love. En- | future homes. 

The prophet did not reject the King until he deavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the} This vessel has on board the frames of two large 
was rejected of tbe Lord for not keeping his com-|bond of peace.” =_— ; houses, each 36 by 96 feet, and each containing 21 
mandments: and how it grieved Samuel when the} The unity of the spirit is known to be precious to| rooms, which were made in Boston, and prepared 
word of the Lord came to him saying: “It re-|all those who have been brought into this condition. |by a process known as Burnetizing, so as to pre- 
penteth me that I have set up Saul to be King, for} We know that we have passed from death unto life} vent decay. These are intended to be put up and 
he is turned back from following me, and hath not|(said one formerly,) because we love the brethren.|used in that country as receptacles for the emigrants 
kept my commandments:” and it grieved Samuel, | or brethren to dwell together in unity is (as the] upon arrival. 
and he cried unto the Lord all night. If we were|psalmist beautifully describes it) like the precious} The Rev. John Seys, well known by his labours 
rightly concerned for our fellow members, it would |ointment upon the head, that ran down upon the/as a missionary of the Methodist E. Church in Li- 

ieve us to see any reject the manifestations of the|beard, even Aaron’s beard, that went down to the|beria, embarked in the Elvira Owen in the capacity 
will of God, until it was not best for us to mourn any skirts of his garments. As the dew of Hermon, | of Agent of the Colonization Society. His mission 
longer for them, seeing the Lord had rejected them.|and as the dew that descended upon the mountains | js to establish, if practicable, an interior settlement in 

And how Vain will it be for any of us to attempt|of Zion, for there the Lord commanded the blessing, |a high and salubrious region, remote from the sea- 
to justify ourselves in wrong-doing, because others |¢ven life for evermore. coast, and adapted to agricultural pursuits. 
have forsaken+the Lord, the fountain of living] Chester County, Seventh mo.,1856. 
waters, and have hewn to themselves cisterns that THE FRIEND. 
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British India —The Marquis of Dalhousie has, 
within eight years, annexed the Punjaub, with an 
area of 78,000 square miles, and a population of 
7,000,000 ; he has annexed Berar, with an area of 
80,000 square miles, and a population of 4,000,000 ; 
he has annexed Pegu, with an area of 20,000 square 
miles, and a population of 1,500,000 ; and he has 
annexed Qude, with an area of 24,000 square miles, 
and a population of 3,500,000. The country thus 
thers annexed is equal to twice the extent of the three 
Pharisee, of whom we read that he presumed to| United Kingdoms, with a population exceeding in 
thank God that he was not as other men are,|number all the inhabitants together of Belgium, 
not as the poor Publican, who was so under} Holland, Denmark, and the two Scandinavian king- 
a sense of his condition, that he would not so much|doms. ‘The financial results of his government are,|pled. This event has been particularly affecting, 
as lift up his eyes unto Heaven, but smote upon|however, the London Examiner remarks, very far|from the great number of lives sacrificed, and the 
his breast, saying, “God be merciful to me a sin-|indeed from corresponding with the mightiness of] peculiar circumstances attending. Anarrangement 
ner.” This man went down to his own house justified | these acquisitions. In every year of the adminis-|had been made with those having the control of 
rather than the other. We all have sinned, and come | tration of Lord Dalhousie, with the exception of one, the North Pennsylvania railroad, to take on a plea- 
short of the glory of God, and it is awfully im-|when there was @ paltry surplus of $1,761,000, there | sure excursion, a large number of children and young 
portant for us, that our sins should go beforehand|has been a defalcation of revenue ranging from|adults, attached to one of the Roman Catholic con- 
unto judgment, and not have them to follow after.|one to two millions sterling, and last year it wasthe|gregations in the north-eastern part of the city. 

Let us turn our minds inward, and strive to know| worst of all, for the deficiency amounted to $12,500,-| Sixteen hundred tickets were issued, and on the 
our day’s work to keep pace with the day, and not}000, a sum equivalent to a defalcation of $40,000,-|morning of the 17th inst., a train of nine cars, 
waste our strength in speaking lightly of any, and|000 in the imperial revenue. carrying between six and seven hundred, started 
especially those whose judgment is«perhaps better ——— for the place of destination at five o’clock. It ap- 
than our own. Departure of Emigrants—The ship Elvira| pears, that owing to some detention on the road 

How often it is, that those who are young in re-| Owensailed from Savannah onthe 21st Sixth mo., for|soon after leaving the city, the train was behind 
ligious experience are tempted to think lightly of| Monrovia, Liberia. She carries out three hundred | time near twenty minutes, and the conductor, not 
their elder brethren and sisters, because they do}and twenty-one emigrants. Forty-three of them| giving sufficient heed to the fact that the regular 
not feel it right to" go so far or so fast as the zeal|were from Virginia, liberated by the will of James|train coming down was entitled to the road after 
of the youth would carry them. When the enemy| Kelly, and by him furnished with $15,000. Nine| waiting for fifteen minutes, instead of placing his 
cannot shake our faith in the all-supporting arm of|were from Norfolk, free; and five from Virginia,|cars on a siding, so as to be out of the way, and 
Divine power, he is very likely to come in on the|liberated by the will of — Noel. There were of free| waiting until the down train had passed, resolved 
other hand, an@ endeavour to create an improper | persons, two from Litchfield, Conn., four from Mary-|to push on, hoping by increased speed to make up 
zeal which would hurry us on before our Guide;|land, two from Columbus, Ga., four from Augusta,| for the lost time, and to arrive at a station where 
and those .who feel it right to hold back a little,|Ga., three from Savannah, Ga., one from Raleigh,|the up and down trains would pass. But the down 
are represented by the enemy as not being fully|N. C., and two citizens of Liberia who had come to|train having staid at the station as long as required 
acquainted with the Power of Divine Grace, and |this country on business. ‘Twelve were from Halifax,|by the rules, had proceeded on its way, and in 
as not having discernment to know what it is that|N. C., liberated by the will of — Simmons; twenty- | passing a short ¢firve, the two trains met; with but 
has the King’s seal upon it. And it may be that|nine from Kentucky, liberated by will of — Graves, |little notice of each other's approach they rushed 
in the present day of sifting, there are those in the|and by him furnished with $14,800 ; thirty-eight| together, and five of the nine cars filled with the 
station of watchmen and watchwomen, who, for|from Kentucky, liberated by sundry persons; seven|excursionists, were completely wrecked, killing at 
want of abiding sufficiently under the true anoint-|from Missouri, liberated by — Fullerson; seven|once upwards of fifty of those who but a little 
ing, may have lost somewhat of the Spirit of true|from Gallatin, Tenn., liberated by — Barr; two! while before had left their homes probably filled 
discernment, and do restrain some, to the oppress-|from Tuscaloosa, Ala., liberated by Lincoln Clark ; | with anticipations of mirth and happiness. ‘To add 
ing of the pure Seed. Yet if there is an abiding]|five from Augusta, Ga., liberated by the will of —|to the horror of the scene, the cars at once took 
with the Master, he will carry through all; he is| Martin ; thirty-four from Winchester, Tenn., libe-| fire from the live coals thrown into them from the 
able for his own work ; he will not give his glory to| ated by — Sharp; fourteen from Columbus, Miss.,' furnace of the locomotive, and numbers perished 
another ; he can make a way in his own time. Let/liberated by — Holderness; one man from Adairs- jim the flames, who could not be extricated from the 





are but broken cisterns, that will hold no water. 

No linsey-woolsey garment will do for a covering 

in the great day of account: no covering will do in em 
that day but the covering of the Lord’s Spirit: we 
all have a work to do that no man can do for us. 
“No man can redeem his brother, or give to God a 
ransom for his soul.” If we dwelt sufficiently under 
the feeling of our own fallibility and infirmities, we 
would not have so much to say of the failings of 
others. Are not many of us too much like the 





Our citizens have been again shocked by one of 
those terrible railroad collisions, which are so fre- 
quently occurring in different parts of the country, 
bringing death and sorrow into the abodes of many, 
and harrowing up the feelings by the mutilation 
and anguish of those who, escaping instant destruc- 
tion, are left with broken limbs or mangled bodies, 
to pass days of suffering before life is worn out, or 
perhaps, if life is spared, to spend the remaining 
portion of time allotted to them, maimed and crip- 
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mass of ruins. Numbers were crushed and mangled made no further reduction of the rate of interest as was |at this point, and the track being also hid by a deep cut, 
. . anticipated. American securities were in increasing|the locomotive, while pulling the train at the rate of 
= the ay terrible = va several aa demand. A bill has been introduced in Parliament|about thirty miles per hour, came in collision with the 
since. died, making upwards of sixty up to permitting distillation from rice. Eleven thousand four | regular passenger train which left Gwynedd at six o'clock, 
time, who have fallen victims to this awful catas-| hundred and fifty-seven emigrants left the port of Liver- |The engineers on the train did not see the danger until they 
trophe. pool during the Sixth month, of whom 8600 have pro-|were within 100 yards of each other; the breaks were 

It seems useless to comment on these fearful oo oe Sees a reported a : a ae tinteey = a and ee reversed, Pa not 

. 7 . ence of the three Protecting Powers is e held in|in time to break the force of the concussion. Five of 
accidents, if accidents they may be called; for such] *"°""° 


. | London during the present month, to consider and settle |the excursion cars were broken to atoms, scattering their 
seems to be the recklessness of many of those 10) the affairs of Greece. The King of the Belgians and |living load upon the ground. To add to the confusion 
whose hands the conduct of railroad travelling 18}royal party had arrived at London on a visit to the)jand horror of the scene, several of the cars took fire from 


entrusted, and the thoughtlessness of travellers| Queen. The French troops had nearly all left the}the locomotive, and many of the passengers were suffo- 
about their own safety provided they are but hur-| Crimea. In France, the harvest was fine, dissipating all} cated or burned to death. The bodies of some were en- 
Ys 


° . fears of scarcity. In Prussia, Austria, and Spain, the|tirely consumed. The conductor of the down train com- 
ried along at the highest speed, that all that can be : vee 2 y » 


: ; b 7 . .. | crops were average; but in Portugal, the prospects were | mitted suicide the same day. The conductors of both 
said, will avail but little. The value of human life,} unfavourable. 


and the responsibility of risking its destruction, 
without first securing all those precautions against 
danger, which human foresight and ingenuity can 
accomplish, must be more deeply and generally felt, 
before that care and caution will be observed, 
which alone can free both the conductors and the 
public from the fearful charge of criminal neglect, 
which rests more or less heavily upon them. A 
great responsibility rests somewhere, which, when 
obstinately disregarded, or carelessly subjected to 
violation, under a hope of escaping without injury, 
brings a load of guilt which the most insensible 
must find hard to bear. 

The conductor of the down train in the late col- 
lision, notwithstanding that he was acting in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the company, and would 
therefore appear not to be blameworthy, was so 
greatly distressed by the occurrence, and the heart- 
rending scenes accompanying it, that he committed 
suicide, in a few hours after. . 

From the following, taken from the Public 
Ledger, it will be seen that the loss of human life, 
and the amount of human suffering, by railroad 
accidents during the last three years in this country, 
have been very great. 


Raitroap Accipents.—The following is a record of 
the most lamentable railroad accidents which have oc- 
curred in the United States since the commencement of 
the year 1853. It will be seen that the recent collision 

‘on the North Pennsylvania road resulted in a greater 
number of killed and wounded than attended any pre- 
vious accident :— 
Date. 
1853. 

March 7. 

April 25. 

May 6. 

Aug. 2. 

Aug. 9. 

Aug. 12. 

1854. 

March 6. 

July 4. 

Aug. 29. 

Nov. 1. 

1856. 

Feb. 1. 

June 17. 


Road. Killed. Wounded. 
Baltimore and Ohio, 8 24 
Michigan Southern, 21 50 
N. York and N. Haven, 46 24 
Belvidere and Delaware, 11 14 
Camden and Amboy, 4 20 
Providence & Worcester, 14 24 


Susquehanna, 67 
Susquehanna, 34 60 
Camden and Amboy, 3 67 
Rock Island, 


Philad. and Harrisburg, 
North Pennsylvania, 50 


Total, 224 501 


It will be seen that nearly two-thirds of the whole 
number of killed and wounded have been the result of 
accidents which have occurred to trains coming in or 
leaving the cities of Philadelphia and Baltimore. Se- 
venty-eight killed, and two hundred and _ fourteen 
wounded were on Philadelphia trains, and forty-two 
killed and one hundred and fifty-four wounded on Bal- 


timore trains. 
. 


pected. 
the maritime law established by the Congress at Paris, 
has been published. Several provinces in Austria have 


In Great Britain, good crops were ex- 
The formal adhesion of Sweden and Norway to 


sustained great damage by violent hail storms. The 


destruction of wheat is said to have been enormous. 


Liverpool Markets.—The sales of cotton for the week, 
reached 80,000 bales, and prices have advanced 1-16 a 
4d. Breadstuffs had slightly declined. 

London Markets —American stocks -were higher, and 
prices firm, with a large business. The bullion in the 
Bank had increased £655,000. Consols for money are 
quoted at 953 a 95}. 

CHINA.—The latest intelligence reports alarming suc- 
cesses of the insurgents in various quarters. In Kiangsi, 
they have taken the large and important city of Kin- 
chongfoo. 
Shanghai, has also fallen into their hands. At Nankin, 
the rebels are said to be established in great security. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE.—Advices to Fourth month 
24th bring unfavourable accounts respecting the tran- 
quillity of the frontier. Another Caffre war seems im- 
minent. 

MEXICO.—The decree that the clergy are not per- 
mitted to hold property was published in Mexico on the 
28th ult. The people in general congratulated President 
Comonfort on that important step. The Jesuits are to 
leave the country. The Spanish difficulties are settled. 
The ports are open for emigrants, and liberty of con- 
science has been guaranteed by the Congress. Such 
liberality gives some hope that Mexico will yet rise from 


her debasement, and assume rank among the nations of 


the earth as a fixed and permanent power. 
HAVANA.—Advices to the 18th inst., state that a 

large American clipper-built ship landed a cargo of 750 

Africans in the Bay of Cabanos a short time previous. 


trains are said to have violated their instructions. About 
sixty persons, including the priest of the congregation, 
have thus come to an untimely end, and many more 
have received terrible injuries. The total number of 
wounded is between 80 and 100. 

Steamboat Disaster—On the morning of the 16th, the 
steamer Northern Indiana took fire on Lake Erie, and 
was burned to the water’s edge. Many of the passen- 
gers were saved by other vessels, but 26 persons 
perished. 

Miscellaneous.—Iowa Railroads.—It is stated that the 
Legislature of Iowa have passed a bill giving the lands 
recently donated by Congress for railroad purposes to 
four railroads running across that State, the Mississippi 
and Missouri, the Dubuque and Big Sioux, the Lyons 
and Iowa Central, and the Burlington and Missouri. 


The city of Yangchow, to the north-west of | These roads get about 1,200,000 acres each. 


Western Steamboats.—The St. Louis Democrat contains 
a list of the disasters in the western rivers during the 
six months ending on the 30th of Sixth month last. The 
number of steamers lost is forty-six, as follows: By fire, 
10; by collision, ice, snags, &c., 36; total, 46. The 
number of lives lost was 43. During the same period 
there were two explosions. The total amount of property 
destroyed was $1,200,000. 

Value of Swine at the West_—The number of hogs in the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Kentucky at this 
time is estimated by the editor of the Ohio Farmer at 
10,943,334, which, at $3 a head, a fair average value of 
the stock, amounts to $32,830,002. If fat and sold they 
would average $10 a head, $109,433,340. 

The Ohio River—Last week there was only two feet 
five inches water in the channel at Pittsburg, by the 
metal mark, and falling. At Cincinnati, the river was 
receding slowly, with four feet scant in the channel. 

The Crops in Porto Rico, W. I.—Advices from Maya- 


The slaver had been fitted out at New York about six |guez, P. R., to the 24th ult., say that the produce of the 


months previously. 


The clipper ship War Hawk had |Island was never more prolific than this year. The yield 


landed a cargo of 508 Coolies, 42 having died on the |of sugar and molasses was never known to exceed the 


passage, from suicide and disease. 


The yellow fever | present crop, in quantity or quality. 


The growing crops 


prevailed to some extent in the environs of the city.|are promising, the weather most favourable, and the 


Gen. Concha was down with it. . 


UNITED STATES.—Congress.—A bill has been intro- 
duced into the Senate retroceding Georgetown to the 
The bill appropriating $3,000,000 


State of Maryland. 


health of the island is very good. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from C. Bracken, agt., O., $2, vol. 28, and 


for the purpose of increasing the munitions of war, and | 
for purposes of defence, after discussion, was postponed. 
The bill to amend the act to promote the efficiency of 
the navy, has passed the Senate, also a bill from the 
House for the construction of a road from Fort Ridgely, 
in Minnesota, to the South Pass of the Rocky Mountains. 
The House of Representatives having passed a resolu- 
tion of censure against Keitt, of South Carolina, for his 4 ' 
conduct in connection with the Sumner outrage, in- Wanted, A Principal and three Assistant Teachers for 
duced him to resign his membership. The Governor of |the Men’s School, and a Principal and four Assistants 
South Carolina has accepted the resignations of Brooks | for the Women’s School. 2 , 
and Keitt, and ordered new elections for the 26th inst.| Application may be made to either of the undersigned. 
It is supposed they will be both re-elected without op- Joun C. Auten, No. 179 8. Fifth street. 
position. Samvuet Auuen, No. 134 8S. Front street. 
New York.—Mortality last week, 531, of whom 414 Wittiam L. Epwarps, Mo. 37 Arch street. 
were natives of the United States, and 372 children, un- eed 
der ten years of age. The immigrants arrived at this 7 WANTED. ; 
port, from First mo. Ist to Seventh mo. 16th, numbered A Suitable Female Teacher to take the place of Prin- 
The city tax for 1856 will be $7,075,425, about cipal in the Select School for Girls, in this city. 


for Pusey Wood, 8. Chandler, $2 each, vol. 29, David 
Conrow, $4, vols. 28 and 29; from Asa Garretson, for 
Isaac Lightfoot, $2, vol. 30, Robt. Hall, $2, vol. 29, and 
A. Garretson, $1, to 52, vol. 29. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLOURED 
PERSONS. 





one million more than the tax of last year. 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 329. 


Application may be made to Sidney Coates, No. 330 
Arch street, or Elizabeth Allen, No. 146 Pine street. 


Railroad Disaster. —On the 17th inst., a collision oc- a cae 
curred between two trains on the North Pennsylvania 7 _W ANTED. _ 4 t 
Railroad, which was attended with appalling injury and|_ A Female Teacher is wanted for Friends’ School # 
loss of life. A-train left the Shackamaxon depot at 5 Crosswicks, N. J. Early application may be made te 
ties with the United States, is said to be increasing, and] a.m., with 600 children attached to the “ Sunday School JorL gi. Mippietoy, Crosswicks, N. J. 
the good effects of this feeling to be manifest both in| of St. Michael’s Catholic Church,” Kensington, who were. Or, Samvet Autixsoy, Jr., Yardville, N. J. 
finance and trade. The negotiations with the American| accompanied by their teachers, and many of het. parents, | ——>>>————————_—_—_—_—_—_—_——===_== 
Minister were resumed on the 30th ult. A treaty has| Owing to the number of persons in the cars, the train| Drep, at Bellefonte, Pa., on the 13th inst., Geones 
been negotiated between Great Britain and Honduras,| was delayed beyond the time appointed for it to start, | VoLENTINE ; a member of Centre Monthly Meeting, in the 
by which the Bay Islands are retroceded to the last] hence the speed was increased on the way to make up| 69th year of his age. 
named Power, upon such conditions as, it is believed,|the time thus lost. At a few minutes after six o'clock, . 
will be acceptable to the U.S. government, and in ac-| the excursionists reached Camp Hill, some thirteen miles 
cordance with its policy. The Bank of England had|from Philadelphia, and while passing around the curve 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from England to Seventh mo. 5th. 
The probability of an amicable settlement of the difficul- 


~~ AAA nA ~ eet 


ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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